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It is the kind of stoiy that makes some 
wonder whether Rep. Bernard Sanders of 
Vermont, the table-pounding lone socialist in 
the House of Representatives, can effective- 
ly represent his state: 

The two U.S. senators from Vermont — 
Democrat Patrick Leahy and Republican 
James Jeffords— were scheduled to meet 
with Agnoilture Secretary Edward Madigan 
recently m hopes of getting monetary sup- 
port for rapidly Ming dairy prices — a maior 
soura of economic duress for the* farmers 
back home. 

When the legislators discovered that be- 
of a staff error, Sanders had been in- 
vit^ to Ae meeting, they were not pleased. 

He thought, 'Why even go now?’ ” relays 
^ aide to one of the senators. “We knew 
would just start yelling and arguing.” 
JThe senator was not happy,” confirms an 
mtfe to the other. “Bernie had been pubh'cly 
bad-monthmg the administration nonstop— it 
would not have been a conducive environ- 
ment fw negotiation.” 

^n after, Jeffords ran into Sanders at a 
political reception and bluntly informed the 
newly elected— and sole — congressman 
nx)m Vermont that he w^ hereby uninvited 
to a meeting designed to benefit his state. 


,, Sanders has just been' rerninded of 

OTS shght,a slijditthafcvro^ 
mal, egocentriciMlitidant^epuipl^^^ 

He just shrugs. ” " 

someone s^ys, Xbok/Bernie^weare all 
gettmg together OTd we wmit- to, compromise ' 

and cut a deal, and I say,' 'I' don’t want to • 
compromise,’ I can understand' wlw- they' 
don t want me there.” 

all, he would be the firstto concede • 
that he is not your normal politidi^- v' 
Slouched on his office coudi, in his sixth 
month m Congress, Sanders, *49. fits every 
d^ption ever presented of him as the an- 
othesis of the cookie-cutter Congressman. 
He looks as if he just rolled out of bed. His 
white hair juts out wildly at various angles. 

He IS wearing his tradexnark rumpled shirt 

this one ret^striped. His tie is off center. His 
socks are too short. 

Not once during the houf-Jong interview ' 
^ he flash the requisite pol's smile, there- 
confirming the preconception that he is an 
ni»»ujsiiG-iiiE«!M»n»posr angry man. 'Vyhy shouldn’t I be angryJ” he 
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launching into his well-wom ti- 
on the homeless, the helpless 
lealth care, which invariably 
with his expressed disgust 
how Congress refuses to stand 
the rich and powerful. One 
d meeting is obviously of no 
;quence to someone whose 
: goal is to .save the nation 
e forces of oppression, 
id, Bemie Sanders has long 
d his most effective role is 
at of inside operator, but of an- 
iblishment warrior — and his 
effective platform, the soap- 

hing wrong with being brand- 
igitator," Sanders harrumphs, 
clipped Brooklynese. “I have 
n a^tator my whole life." 
n his days as a liberal activist 
University of Chicago, 
i his numerous unsuccessftil 
nt campaigns as a fringe can- 
to his famous years as Bur- 
’s controversial and conten- 
sftie mayor, the tough-talking 
yn native has taken to the 
, railing against the injustices 
‘ruling class.” And apparently 
cts no less from his loved 
IS second wife, Jane, whom 
led a few years ago, was a 
ommunity organizer in Ver- 
fiis 22-year-old son wants to 
first socialist in America to 
wimming pool. 

low, by his own doing, Sand- 
1 finally become a part of the 
dass he so distrusts, in an in- 
n where one’s abilities to fit 
e gentlemanly — if not pro- 
l — process is a measure of 

pin-stripe suits are wonder- 
n Bernie Sanders, known to 
e pushy than politic, tone it 
lough to help his state — nev- 
all the poor, elderly and dis- 
used? He assures that he will 
ith the people he needs to 
h. In particular, he knows 
enormous support on the 

I health-care bill he intro- 
ist month, of vdiich he is par- 
' proud. "I have never felt I 
:he answers,” he says. “Obvi- 
n order to get votes, you 
work with other people. 

le be frank. Do I think there 
le who will dislike me in the 
s because of my style and 
of my views? I do. I did not 
re to be one of the nicest 
)e elected the most pleasant 
of Congress. The people of 
t did not send me down here 
•atted on the back. If there 
e people who don't like me, 

lothing I can do about it 

ope people don't confuse 
‘ with rudeness. Too many 
lund here people say, ‘My 
e good friend, colleague this 
I say, ‘Okay, come on, let’s 
e issues.’ ” 

's never that simple. For 
• worse, success in Congress 
to do with congeniality and 
'lot only does Sanders ap- 
ck both, he has also shown 
dness for publicly bashing 
th whom he says he will 

think left alone the Con- 
the United States is capable j 
;g a single-payout, Canadi- i 
national health-care plan 

II guarantee health care to : 

T he asks. "I think not. I 1 
k there is the political will ( 
jge in this body to stand up 1 
isurance companies, the i 
panies, the AMA.” 3 

:e called the Democratic 5 
eologically bankrupt” and i 
; about trying to get into its c 
le powerful instrument of f 
i strategy in the House. c 
3 says: “In terms of Con- Y 
ailities to deal with issues 

t the country, I would say S 
ion is probably worse than b 


I thought it was. And I realty didn’t 
r have a i^ole lot of confidence in 
Congress in the first place. 

® *1 don't have high hopes that this 

y institution as presently constituted is 

capable of addressing the real issues. 

° I am in the awkward position ctf say- 
® ing publicly that I think we need a lot 
^ of new blood in this place, that there 
^ are hundreds of members of this 
^ body who are not effectivety repre- 
senting working people, elderly peo- 
^ pie and poor people. 

® “Does that create an awkward sit- 

■ nation? I suppose it does. But that's 
^ the role I intend to play." 

This kind of criticism never sits 
well. 

“It is never a good idea to criticize 
' the institution in vdiich one works,” 

• says Rep. Sam Gejdenson (D-(^nn.)» 
who was an instrumental advocate 

■ for Sanders with re^urd to commit- 
j tee assignments, and who says he- 
‘ likes the mam 

"Members don’t want people go- 
ing around saying they're a bunch a 
l(^rs," says a senior congressional 
aide. “How can he expect the same 
people to work with him — it just 
doesn’t make for productive rela- 
tionships.” 

The Man Without a Party 

'There is also a question of how a 
political party of one congressman 
can build a consensus oh issues that 
matter to him and his state. No deci- 
sion has been made on whether 
^nders will be allowed to move up 
in seniority in his committees — 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, • 
and Government Operations — 
which, in Congress, is still anony- 
mous with power. His positions do 
put him closer to Democrats on the 
political spectrum, but the Demo- 
cratic Caucus let him know he was 
not welcome among them unless he 
switched parties. Southern Demo- 
crats would sooner restart the Civil 
War. 

True, he could become a senior 
member of his own party. But wait 
... he already is. He still wouldn’t 
have anyone to boss around, ^here 
have been only two other self-de- 
scribed socialists elected to the 
House, and the last was 40 years 
ago. Though he claims to be a socii- 
ist in his political thinking, Sanders 
calls himself an “independent” for 
purposes of party identification with- 
in the House.) 

Democratic members interviewed 
for this article, some of whom re- 
quested anonymity, characterize 
Sanders as intelligent, and so far, * 
nothing more than an overzealous ' 
liberal But they also say he hasn’t 
had time to make his ma^ 

“He doesn’t ask questions as much 
he extemporizes about his philoso- • 
phy,” says Mary Rose Oakar (D- * 

Ohio), who chairs a Banidng subcom- ^ 
mittee on which Sanders sits. “I do ^ 
think his outspokenness is refresh- ^ 
ing. But he is a party by himself — ‘ 

and that is a problem." ‘ 

Rep. Barney Frank (D-Mass.), J 

who also sits on the Banking Com- 
mittee with Sanders, suggests that ^ 
Sanders may not have toat much im- 
pact within. “But maybe that’s not ^ 
his goal,” says Frank. ‘TTiere are i 
some people who seek to have a ma- 1* 
jor effect inside, and others who opt s 
to use the place as a platform." 

“He is enormously well informed," u 
says Rep. Joseph P. Kennedy II (D- u 
Mass.), who worked with Sanders in h 
opposing funding the savings and c 
loan bailout by adding to the d^cit, P 
rather than increasing taxes. "I have jc 
yet to see a new member involved in li 
so many central issues is so short a tl 
period of time — whether it’s health A 
or S&L problems — he gets out 
front. His positions are certainly left s< 
of the mainstream of America, But w 
his intellect is second to none." gl 

All in all, the jury is still out on fc 
Sanders. Democrats are hoping he’ll b( 
be a sure liberal vote: He’s el 
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pro-choice, anti-military spending, 
pro-taxing the rich and anti-war. But 
the party of the majority was a bit 
unsettled when he voted against the' 
■so-called Brady bill, which would im- 
. pose a seven-^y waiting p^od on 
the purchase of handguns. If wasn't 
so much his position that upsef Dem- 
ocrats but that he— a* self- 
proclaimed man of principle— ap- 
peared to oppose the bill for krictly 
political reasons: The National Rifle 
A^ciation idayed no small role in 
brining him to office by campaign- 
ing vigorously a^insf Anders’s op- 
ponent, Republican Peter Smith, 
who had itched his position qn gun 
control j 

"He can give you all the lofty rea- 
sons he wants for opposing Brady — 
but it was strictly a survival ^^ote," 
maintains a source close to Vermont 
politics. "He wants to get' reelected 
next year. Period.” 

Sanders dismisses the notion that 
he “caved to the NRA." He offers a 
multitude of vague reasons for op- 
posing the bill, not surprisingty end- 
ing with lofty principle. “I have a 
problem with a Congress and m4dia 
that spend an enormous amount of 
time talking about the Brady bill, 
which even the strongest propo- 
nents know will not have a major im- 
pact on crime. I view it as hypocriti- 
cal” 


The Pays in Burlington , 

Underdog politics started for 
Sanders at James Madison High 
School in Brooklyn, where young 
Bernie ran for his first office, stu- 
dent body president He may have 
come in third in a field of three, but 
all was not lost He ran on a platform 
advocating a drive to raise enough 
money so that his school could 
"adopt" a Korean orphan— which it 
did. 

Following a year at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Sanders transferred to Chica- 
go, virere he studied psychology and 
led sit-ins in the early ’60s against 
segregated campus housing. 

He moved to Vermont in 1968, an 
urban hippie in search of country liv- 
ing. During the past two decades, 
he’s worked as a psychiatric aide, a 
carpenter and has had hisnwn non- 
profit video company. One rf his ma- 
jor projects: a video histoiy of the 
life of Eugene Debs, the founder of 
the Social Democratic ‘Party of 
America and presidential candidate. 

All the while, Sanders made him- 
self available as an alternative state- 
wide candidate, often ranting about 
global Bsues of little concOT to the 
folks at home. In 1972, he ran for 
both the U.S. Senate (inj.a special 
election) and later for governor, as 


, the Liberty Union candidate. Two 
t years lat^, he again ran for the Sen- 
t ate, and in 1976 for governor, gar- 
nering a surprising 6 percent — or 

ll,0Dfrv0fes. 

I Detractors in the state came to 
: see Sandere as a Johnny-one-note. 

“He’s the Ronald Reagan of the 
left — someone who governs entirety 
on style, with little substance,” says 
• Emerson Lynn, editor of the SL Al- 
bans (VL) Messenger. “He’s always 
been a one-theme candidate that 
convinces the working class that all 
of society’s ills can be solved by tax- 
ing the rich." 

But somewhere along the way 
Sanders must have realized that 
broad, knee-jerk denunciations 
weren’t advancing his agenda. It was 
only vdien he began shouting about 
specific local concerns that he was 
able to turn himself into a virtual cult 
hero in Burlington. ‘There was a peri- 
od when Burlington landlords figured 
out that they could extract ffigher 
rentsffiem four college students than 
from a famify of four — and tenants 
were being displaced,” explains Garri- 
son Nelson, an associate professor of 
political sciaice at the University of 
Vermont. *Bemie took up the rause 
of the renters, and he became their 
candidate. . . . Had Bemie Sanders 
not become mayor, the city would 
have bwome have become hopelessly 
yuppified, with poor people being 
priced out of Burlington." 

Finally, nearly a decade after he 
began campaigning, Sanders in 1981 
beat the five-term mayor of Burling- 
ton by 10 votes. 

Nelson says the fact that Sanders 
had developed a modicum of national 
celebrity became no small part of his 
Burlington mystique. “It became fun 
to live in the People’s Republic of 
Vermont,” he says. “Morale was 
hi^ And he smartly made accom- 
modations to power sources like the 
policemen's union by getting them 
raises. He’s an extraordinarily gifted 
street-level politician.” 

Which is something Peter Smith 
learned a bit too late. Sanders buried 
the one-term Republican congress- 
man by 16 percentage points in last 
November's election. 

Now that he has gotten his plat- 
form and his $125,100-a-year sala- 
ry, the successful politician may be 
^rting to appreciate the practicali- 
ties of trying to turn ideals into reali- 
ty. And so his goals are modest. 

“I want to force this Congress to 
deal with issues that it otherwise 
would not want to deal with," he says. 

"If I can force the debate forward, the 
debate the American peoNe want to 
hear, the debate Congress often ig- 
nores, then I would have done some 
important work here.” 


C(g?CERT,FtomDl 

The D.C. arts commissfon 
wanted to disavow any assi 
with the band. The commiss: 
not in the past and is not ci 
funding the activity of the 
known as the Big Black Nun,’ 
live director Pamela Holt s 
statement. 

A few days before toe 
concert, the poster became 
of inte^ discusrion on W' 
(1450). Talk show host 


er was brought to him by coi 
listeners. He object^ to it, 1 
because "it said to me, ono 
v^’re looking at the misuse 
drai." WhOe he would have o 
regardless of the child’s n 
added, Tt was a black child.” 
^ fliat the poster does nc 
that the “erotic revivaT is, k 
ctmeert or musical event of ai 
Listeners shared McCaiu 
cem. *1 haven’t even seen th< 
but I want to comment anyw; 
woman said on the air. “I d« 
derstand how this kid com 
play with this white Tnan on tl 
er.” 

At about file same time, Jo 
rod, executive director of tl 
ket 5 Gallery, began to rece 
ens of angry calk — some o 
■ reflected“'waffiy ffisto \ 
sions about the poster. A 
who had not seen it told Han 
she heard it depicted a chil 
her mouth wide open gav^l 
guy^s gfflitalia,’’ he said. 

'The band, which plays “p 
sive rod^ and has performec 
gallery twice without indden 
ed getting cafls about the 
“There will be plenty, pit 
bloodshed thore," said one 
on an answering -mac hine n 
provided by the band. 

T \mt to know what this 
revival — has to do with bh 
dren and I will be there to fii 
said another. Another wa: 
“White people ain’t [e}q>fotm 
On WOL, McCain addres 
growing tension. *1 don’t wj 
one calhng that organization 
threats of violence,” he told 


